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Thirty-fourth Annual Report. 


During the year every endeavour has been made to restore the 
Society’s work to its basis before the disasters of war overtook us, 
The Library has been transferred to a permanent home in the exten- 
sive basement of our Marylebone Church, for which accommodation 
we are grateful. Shelves are being fitted, adequate lighting has been 
arranged, and we hope before very long that our Library will be 
available for normal use. The work of re-sorting books and papers 
takes time, and the Society is deeply indebted to its Archivist, Miss 
L. W. Kelley, for her unremitting toil and care, and to Mrs. Morri- 
son and Miss Gillespie for loyal help. 


In the summer a postal ballot, held to elect a President in place 
of the late Rev. J. Hay Colligan, resulted in the election of Dr. S. W. 
Carruthers. A new Vice-President will be elected at the Annual 
Meeting in May. 

We regret to record the death of the Treasurer, Mr. W. H. 
Bishop, of Southampton. Although he had not been long in office, 
Mr. Bishop’s zeal and conscientious stewardship of our funds had 
impressed the Society, in which he had already had an active interest 
for many years. We pay respectful tribute to his memory, and 
extend to Mrs. Bishop our deep sympathy in her loss. The Council 
has appointed as the new Treasurer Mrs. W. D. Morrison, and we 
offer to her a warm welcome and our thanks as she takes office. 


The Society congratulates the Rev. Professor R. D. Whitehorn, 
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Editor of its Journal, on receiving the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
(honoris causa) from Glasgow University. 


The Nineteenth Annual Lecture was delivered in the autumn by 
the Rev. Dr. W. D. Maxwell, of Hillhead Church, Glasgow, a former 
member of the Council of this Society. Many old friends gathered 
to hear his able survey of Presbyterian worship, for which we express 
our. thanks. 


Unfortunately the greatly increased cost of printing the Journal 
necessitates consideration of the rate of the annual subscription, and 
the Council has decided to recommend to the Annual Meeting that 
it be raised to seven shillings and sixpence. 


Finally, the Society again draws the attention of Ministers, con- 
gregational representatives, and financial authorities to the need for 
preserving all papers and documents relating to their activities, how- 
ever ephemeral they may appear. Copies should be forwarded to the 
Archivist, who has a file for each congregation of the Church. It 
may be on such apparently unimportant information that later 
generations will depend for knowledge of the Church life of our 
times. We also remind Sessions and Deacons’ Courts that the 
Society is the official custodian, by Assembly Appointment, of all 
obsolete records. 


S. W. CarruTHERs, President. 
J. T. Gutespie, Secretary. 
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Worship in the Reformed Church. 


Being the Nineteenth Annual Lecture, read before the 
Historical Society of the Presbyterian Church of 
England on 23rd October, 1946, 


By the Rev. Wituiam D. Maxwe t, B.D., Ph.D. 


Much has been written about the desire of the Reformers to 
make the Holy Scriptures accessible to the people by translating 
them into the vulgar tongues, and the evangelical emphasis laid 
upon preaching as an exposition of God’s Word. That is familiar 
to us all, and a heritage in which we rejoice. 

Less, however, has been said about the emphasis the Reformers 
placed upon the sacraments, and upon holy Communion in par- 
ticular. How many persons in our Reformed Churches know, for 
example, that it was the avowed intention of Luther, Calvin, and 
a host of lesser Reformers of the sixteenth century to restore holy 
Communion as an essential part of the Eucharist, and to give it 
its primitive and rightful place as the principal diet of worship 
every Sunday morning? That the Sunday morning service desired 
by these Reformers was the Lord’s Supper with sermon and com- 
munion of all the people ? And in how many Reformed Churches 
is that the practice to-day ? 

This service is, of course, to be sharply distinguished from the 
Mass of the medieval Church as the Reformers knew it. The 
Reformers had, without exception, hard things to say against what 
they called “the abomination of the Mass.” But when we examine 
their writings carefully, we see that their venom was never directed 
against the Eucharist, but against the perversion of it common in 
the Roman Church of their day. 

They denounced bitterly the multitudinous and bewildering 
ceremonies of the Mass, its obscure tongue unknown to the people, 
the superstitions associated with the canon and consecration, the 
crude doctrine of sacrifice as it was taught to the people, and the 
notion that by the use of a formula the bread and wine became 
the flesh and blood of our Lord in accordance with an ignorant 
interpretation of the doctrine of transubstantiation, as it was com- 
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monly understood. Not least they denounced the withdrawal of 
communion from the people, so that though Mass was said every 
Sunday, and more often every day, the laity were encouraged to 
communicate only once a year at Easter. “That,” said Calvin, “is an 
invention of the devil.” ' And they endeavoured to replace the Mass 
by a service of holy Communion every Sunday morning, at which 
all the people would communicate. 

We may look at Calvin in especial, for he is the acknowledged 
father of our Reformation. 

Calvin's stay in Geneva, after his first summons there by Farel, 
was short, for he soon found himself in sharp disagreement with 
the city fathers upon, among other things, this very point of the 
frequency of communion. He wished weekly communion to become 
an established practice forthwith; the Council was horrified at the 
suggestion. Accordingly, Calvin was obliged to go elsewhere. 

He came to Strasbourg, and there was associated with Bucer, who 
at that period was in the ascendancy among the Reformers of that 
city. Calvin was made Minister of a little group of French exiles 
who had found refuge there, and soon, as a special concession— 
for this right had previously been denied to the French—he was 
allowed to celebrate holy Communion once a month, provided that 
the rite then current in Strasbourg was followed. 

What was the rite of Strasbourg? 

The Strasbourg rite was derived from Diebold Schwarz’s transla- 
tion of the Mass in 1524, a translation that had been successively 
modified over a period of fifteen years. 

As Calvin spoke no German, this rite was translated into Latin 
for his perusal, and he in turn translated it into French. It became 
the rite that he used from that time until the end of his life, and 
in one form or another it found its way into all the Calvinian 


Service-Books of the sixteenth century, including Knox’s Book of 
Common Order. * 


1“Et sane haec consuetudo quae semel quotannis communicare jubet 
certissimum est diaboli inventum.” (Calv. opera, ii, 1047). 

2Complete texts in F. Hubert, Die straszburger liturgischen Ordnungen im 
Zeitalter der Reformation, U.S.W., Géttingen, 1900. Synopsis on these rites 
in my John Knox’s Genevan Service Book, Edinburgh, 1931, and translations 
of two of these texts in my Outline of Christian Worship, London, 1946 
(3rd Ed.) pp. 91 sqq. 

3 For genealogy, see my Gen. Service Book, pp. 66 sqq. 
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When Calvin was invited to return to Geneva in 1541, he brought 
this rite with him. The old argument about the frequency of 
communion was resumed, but this time with less rancour. When 
the magistrates refused to give way, Calvin suggested a compromise, 
namely, to celebrate holy Communion monthly in each church in 
Geneva, but on different Sundays, so that, while there would be 
only a monthly celebration in each church, there would in fact be 
a celebration weekly within the bounds of the city. This was in 
accordance with his view, repeatedly stated, that “once a week, at 
the very least, the Lord’s Supper should be celebrated in the 
Christian congregation.” ¢ 

However, it was not to be. Ignorance, prejudice, infirmity of faith 
and intellect—to use Calvin’s own words—defeated him, and the 
magistrates could not be moved. Weekly communion and monthly 
communion were alike rejected. In the end, they were persuaded 
to accept quarterly communion, a big step forward for them. 
Calvin agreed to this further compromise “for the sake of peace,” 
as he said, it being the best obtainable in the circumstances. So 
it was agreed that there would be celebrations at Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsun, and harvest-tide, on the clear understanding that it would 
be “only for the present.”* But this compromise became per- 
manent, and was gradually adopted throughout the Reformed 
Churches, where quarterly or even less frequent communion ob- 
tains to this day; though weekly communions are not unknown, and 
communions more frequent than quarterly are on the increase. 

What happened on the Sundays when holy Communion was not 
celebrated ? 

This—the Eucharist was retained as the norm, even when of 
necessity the elements of bread and wine were not present. Public 
worship ceased to be sacramental on every Sunday, but in scope 
and content it was so far as possible similar to eucharistic worship. 
The service fell into two parts: the first part was concerned with 
the reading and preaching of God’s Word in a context of prayer 
and praise; and the second part comprised the fellowship of prayer 
and intercession after the sermon, and the recitation of the “Belief,” 


4Calv. opera, X, i, 7. 


5 This question is discussed at length and sources quoted in my Gen. Service 
Book, Appendix E. 
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as all together made common confession of the Christian Faith in 
the Apostles’ Creed (after sermon with Calvin, and after the inter- 
cessions with Knox). 

To comprehend this is important. The Reformed norm of wor- 
ship is based not upon the subsidiary hours’ offices, like Morning 
and Evening Prayer in the Church of England, but upon the central 
worship of the Church—that commanded by our Lord and retained 
throughout the centuries as the distinctive Christian service. Lat- 
terly, in more than one branch of the Reformed Church this norm 
has been departed from, chiefly through the insistence of well- 
meaning but ill-informed innovators, who, desiring to improve 
modern worship, turned to Anglican Matins and Evensong for 
their model, instead of examining the sources and meaning of their 
own tradition, a tradition which had become so obscured that it 
was not recognised. 

What was the impression that this worship made upon the first 
generation of the children of the Reformation ? 

Here is what one observer writes of the worship at Strasbourg in 
1524, the year in which the Reformation was effected there: “No 
one can remember ever to have seen the pews of our churches filled 
with people so zealous, so enterprising, so avid for instruction. 
Before the Minister goes into the pulpit, crowds that cannot be 
numbered are to be seen discussing the Word of God or listening 
to the reading of the passage that is to be expounded. The buzz of 
conversation and excitement on the part of those assembling is 
such that you would have said that a bishop was to be conse- 
crated.” & 

A young student writing a year later to the Bishop of Meaux 
describes the service itself: “On Sunday, they celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper. A table is set up in a place within sight of everyone in the 
church. They do not call it an altar, in order to avoid any resem- 
blance to those who make a sacrifice of the Lord’s Supper; but this 
table does not differ in any way from the ordinary altars. The 
Minister goes up to it, but in such a manner that he does not turn 
his back upon the people but faces them. While the eyes of all 
are fixed upon him, he reads some prayers drawn from Holy Scrip- 
ture, and short; then everyone sings a psalm. When this is finished, 
6 Quoted by Doumergue, Calvin, ii, p. 488. 
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the Minister after praying again goes up to the pulpit, and first 
reads, in a way that it can be understood by all, the passage of 
Scripture he proposes to explain. After sermon, the Minister re- 
turns to the Table. Then everyone sings the creed. After this, 
he explains to the people why Christ gave us the Lord’s Supper. 
While communion is taking place—and everyone receives in his 
turn—all sing the ‘ Kyrie eleison,’ in order to render thanks for the 
benefit they have received. (Is there confusion here with Psalm 
103 ?). Then everyone goes back to his own house, to return to the 
great church after dinner about midday, in order to hear the ser- 
mon that one of the Ministers preaches to the people.” 7 

Twenty years later the same enthusiasm, warmth, and eagerness 
obtain; and a young visitor from Antwerp describes “the beautiful 
psalms sung by those assembled all together,” men as well as 
women, “with sweet accord, a thing marvellous to behold.” “For 
you must understand,” he says, “that each person has a book of 
music in his hands—that is why they do not get out of tune. I 
should never have credited the joy one has when he sings the praise 
and wonders of God in his native tongue, as they do here.” ® 

There are many other contemporary descriptions of worship in 
the early Reformed Church—you will find them in Herminjard’s 
Correspondances, and in other collections of Reformation letters 
and documents—but I shall not weary you by quoting more of 
them. These are typical, and we may conveniently sum up in the 
words of M. Doumergue, Calvin’s learned biographer: “Has it been 
said,” he asks, “that this worship, the true Calvinian cultus, was in 
its nature poor and cold? Those who were present at it have told 
us that often they could not keep back the tears of emotion and 
joy. Singings and prayers, adoration and edification, confession and 
absolution of sins, acts both ritualistic and spontaneous—all the 
essential elements of worship were there; and what is perhaps not 
less important, they were combined in an organism that while yet 
very simple was alike supple and strong.” ° 

That, then, was the form of worship adopted by the Calvinian or 
Reformed Churches throughout Europe. It was brought to Scotland 


7 Herminjard, Correspondances, I, pp. 412-413. 

8 Doumergue, Calvin, ii., p. 490. 

9 Op. cit., ii., p. 504. It may be mentioned that these services began early, at 
from 4 a.m. to 7 a.m. This was also the custom in Scotland. 
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by Knox and to England by the Puritans. Among both it held 
the field, until supplanted by the Westminster Directory in 1644. 

That is the broad picture. There are, however, some more par- 
ticular observations that require to be made. 

First, some specific mention of the reforms carried out in the 
sixteenth century. What they were is not always clearly recognised. 
Fundamentally, the reformation of worship was an attempt to get 
back to what was conceived to be the primitive Christian rite—“La 
forme de priére . . . selon la coustume de l’église ancienne,” was 
the title Calvin chose for his service-book. To put the clock back 
to this extent, was not, of course, possible; the whole ethos also was 
different. Nor were the Reformers skilled liturgists, and liturgical 
science as we now understand it was then non-existent. Neverthe- 
less, much of importance was accomplished. 

1. The striking innovation was to have the whole service con- 
ducted audibly and in the native tongue. 

For more than 800 years the Mass had on the whole been 
inaudible to the people, who to follow Mass depended upon cere- 
monial actions rather than spoken words. This alteration, accord- 
ingly, was radical, and, as we have seen, it was mentioned by many 
with surprise when they first encountered it. 

The use of the native tongue in worship was not unknown. It 
was general in the early Church, but had ceased to be so, as Latin 
became gradually a tongue unknown to the uneducated masses. 
Still, the native tongues were heard in the late medieval services, 
for it had long been the custom in many dioceses to insert into 
the Mass a short service called the Prone. It followed the Gospel, 
was said from the pulpit, and, while the content varied somewhat, 
the Lessons (Epistle and Gospel) for the day, bidding prayers, the 
Creed, and Sermon were normally present, though not necessarily 
in that order, and all were said in the vernacular. But now, under 
the Reformers, the whole service was said in the vernacular—although 
the Reformed service was not a Prone, as Brightman had mis- 
takenly thought it to be. 

2. A second striking feature was the abolition of most of the 
customary ceremonial. 

During the medieval period, and indeed much earlier, the cere- 
monial had become complicated, formal, and execessively symboli- 
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cal. Most of this elaboration was swept away, and only that 
retained which was thought to be relevant to the rite and “helpful 
to unlearned minds.” Calvin, for example, insisted upon the people 
kneeling at prayer: “Is this a human ceremony to be dispensed 
with at will?” he asked; and answered, “It is alike human and 
divine, and to neglect it is a crime.” And the Book of Discipline 
(Canon 10) of the French Reformed Church, adopted in 1559, 
declared: ‘That the great irreverence which is found in divers 
persons, who at public and private prayer do neither uncover their 
heads nor bow their knees, shall be reformed; which is a matter 
repugnant unto piety, giveth suspicion of pride, and scandalises 
them that fear God. Therefore all pastors shall be advised, as also 
elders and heads of families, carefully to oversee, that in time of 
prayer all persons, without exception or acceptation, do evidence 
by these exterior signs the inward humility of their hearts and the 
homage which they yield to God; unless anyone be hindered from 
so doing by sickness or otherwise.” © 


Communion, it may be added, was received standing, as in the 
primitive Church, not kneeling as in the medieval Church. In the 


Church of Scotland, and by some Puritans in England, it was pre- 
ferred to receive communion sitting, in an attempt to model prac- 
tice upon N.T. custom. As we have seen, further, the celebrant 
adopted the basilican posture, leading the service from behind 
the Communion Table and facing the people. 


3. Again, the Reformers laid great emphasis upon instruction, 
both by sermon and catechism. 


The sermon was, of course, not an innovation; but it had fallen 
into disuse in most parishes owing to the widespread illiteracy of 
the clergy, and preaching to a great extent was confined to preach- 
ing friars and special occasions. As is well known, the Reformers 
made the sermon invariably a part of the Eucharist (following the 
custom of the Church in the early centuries) and of the Sunday 
Morning Service, and they taught a high doctrine of the Word of 


10 Inst. Chrét., IV., x., 30. 

11 Quoted, e.g., by Baird, A Chapter on Liturgies. London, 1856. It should be 
mentioned, perhaps, that throughout this paper, the words “ ceremonial ” and 
“ritual” are used in their strictly technical sense—ceremonial referring to 
acts, and ritual to the words used. 
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God. Sermons were also preached at other times on Sundays, and 
often during the week, practice varying in different places. The 
churches were open on week-days as well as on Sundays. Sermons 
were from an hour to two hours long. 

Catechetical instruction took place on Sunday afternoons and on 
certain week-days, and was continued in the homes of the people, 
where family prayers were also enjoined. Each branch of the 
Reformed Church had its own catechism, based upon Calvin’s. 
Never, since early times, had such a thorough system of popular 
instruction been undertaken in the Church; and there is nothing 
comparable with it in modern practice. 

4. Music and methods of psalmody were also reformed and sim- 
plified. 

Plainsong was abandoned, although the nine modes were retained. 
Psalms were cast into metre and set to metrical tunes, and hymns 
were written. For both psalms and hymns folk tunes were adapted 
and adopted, and new tunes were written. French metrical 
psalmody was taken from the Court, where it had become a popular 
diversion under Marot “the witty poet of the Court of Francis I.” 
It was, of course, taken seriously by the Reformers, and Marot 
contributed some assistance. Calvin’s First Psalter, like many later 
ones, contained tunes of superlative dignity, virility, and power; 
and there was a variety of metre unknown and unsuspected to-day. 
To attempt to deal with this aspect of the Reformation would 
require a paper in itself, and someone more musically competent 
than I am. Dr. J. H. Arnold, however, one of our leading authori- 
ties in plainsong, has kindly consented to be here to-night, and he 
will play us now one or two examples from Calvin’s First Psalter, 
and to hear these tunes is worth pages of description.’ The point 
for us to note is, that by this means worship was made congre- 
gational; it beeame common worship in a way new to that genera- 
tion, and, as we have seen, contemporary observers were greatly 
moved by the dignity, beauty, and warmth of the congregational 
praise. Curiously enough, it has fallen to a Roman Catholic musi- 
cian, Sir Richard Terry, to disclose to our generation the full glory 
and power of the Reformation praise, and our debt of gratitude to 


12 At this point in the lecture, Dr. Arnold played and explained some Psalm 
tunes from Calvin’s First Psalter, and Mrs, Arnold sang the words. 
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him for his reprints and papers on Calvin’s First Psalter, A For- 
gotten Psalter, and the Scottish Psalter of 1635, is immense. 

5. I have already spoken of Calvin’s attempt to restore holy Com- 
munion to its proper centrality, and indicated that he failed. But 
it is necessary to add some further remarks. 

Calvin failed because the opposition of the laity was too strong. 
Opposition on the part of the laity is an old story, dating from 
Constantine’s time—that is, from the period when Christianity 
became a popular religion, and admission to it comparatively easy 
without a long and intensive preparation. The matter had been 
raised many times before at various Church Councils, but without 
effect. In the ninth century, it was laid down that the laity must 
communicate at least once a year, at Easter, and this had become 
the settled practice. If asked why he communicated so infrequently, 
a layman, then as now, would give the reason that holy Com- 
munion was too high and holy an act to be entered upon frequently. 
Such an answer betrays a misunderstanding of what holy Com- 
munion is and effects, and is entirely alien to primitive Christianity, 
where weekly communion was the accepted practice. Ingrained 
habit, then as now, also militated against frequent communion. 
Calvin met these same difficulties—ignorance and prejudice, he 
called them. However, he continued to hope and exhort towards 
better things and richer understanding. “We must confess,” he 
wrote in 1555 in a letter to Berne, “that it is a defect on our part, 
not to follow the example of the apostles.”'* And towards the 
end of his life, he declared, “I have been at pains to state publicly 
again and again that our custom is corrupt, in order that those who 
come after me, may the more freely and easily correct it.” 4 
But it has not been corrected yet in the Reformed Churches, except 
by the very few. 

In Scotland, as a matter of fact, to establish frequent communion 
was never seriously attempted. The battle by that time had been 
lost at Geneva. The Book of Common Order did contain a 
rubric to the effect that holy Communion was to be celebrated 
monthly, but there does not seem to have been much effort made 
even to carry that out. Even had there been the will, the means 


13 Calv. opera, XV, 538. 
14 Calvini opera, X, i, 213. 
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were lacking, for there was a great shortage of ministers.! So in 
1562, the General Assembly enacted that there were to be four 
celebrations a year in the boroughs and two in the country. Never- 
theless, it is interesting to observe that the Reformers’ intentions 
were not lost sight of entirely even 82 years later, for the West- 
minister Directory enjoined that Communion was “frequently to be 
celebrated.” 

6. Another interesting point is that the leading Reformers all, 
without exception, produced service-books that were intended to 
be used. 

Later, controversy became keen concerning extemporary and 
read prayers, but the Reformers were of one mind on the matter. 
They used and allowed some extemporary prayer, usually before 
sermon, but they had a fixed structure and fixed prayers otherwise. 
As Calvin wrote in his well-known letter to the Protector Somerset : 
“Concerning a form of prayer and ecclesiastical rites, I highly 
approve of it that there should be a certain form from which the 
Ministers be not allowed to vary. First, that some provision be 
made to help the unskilfulness and simplicity of some; secondly, 
that the consent and harmony of the Churches with one another 
may appear; and lastly, that the capricious giddiness and levity of 
such as effect innovations may be prevented . . . Therefore, there 
ought to be a stated form of prayer and administration of the 
sacraments.” 1¢ 

In fact, to have a book in the hands of the people and Ministers 
was a primary principle with the Reformers; and all the Reformed 
Churches had their service-books, which were closely followed and 
widely used. This was part of the policy to make worship common 
worship, and Psalms in metre were subjoined, Before the Reforma- 
tion, while there were hand-copied and, later, printed service-books 
and books of devotion, these were never to any extent in the 
people’s hands; and the service-books now familiar in the Roman 
Church, with the Latin rite and vernacular translation in parallel 
columns were practically unknown (and the few that existed were, 
of course, in a different form). The Roman service-books of to-day 
derive from the counter-Reformation, and were a reply to the Re- 
151n 1567, e.g., there were only 289 Ministers and 715 Readers, and many 


parishes appear to have been without both clergy and lay readers. 
16 Calv, opera, XIII, 70. 
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formers who had created a demand for worship that could be 
understood by the people. 

It was later, in the seventeenth century, that serious controversy 
arose over extemporary and written forms of prayer. Even then, it 
was extremists only who opposed written forms, such as those who 
said that the “holy Scriptures ought not to be read in the Churches” 
(presumably that more time be available for the sermon), and 
usually they went no further than to say that “no one ought to be 
confined to set forms of prayer;” though some went further, and 
wanted set forms abolished altogether. 

But the normal view of Reformed Churchmen was expressed by 
Gualter, a Minister of Ziirich, commenting on these extreme 
opinions. “Where they say that no one ought to be tied down to 
set forms of prayer, I know not in what sense they make that 
assertion. If they mean this, that we are not superstitiously to 
attach any virtue to preconceived words of prayer, or to certain 
forms of prayer, I am also of the same opinion; for this belongs 
rather to exorcists and conjurers. But if they condemn certain 
forms of public prayer, I should say that they are mad, with their 
wits about them . . . For that such prayers have been in use in 
all ages, no one can deny; and it is more than necessary that they 
should be retained . . . But this does not prevent individuals from 
offering their prayers in private for themselves . . . And Ministers 
also may subjoin, at the close of their sermons, prayers suitable to 
the subjects of which they are treating.” 7 

Similar views were expressed at the Restoration by the Puritan 
group at the Savoy Conference in their First Address to the King; 
and these views of a responsible group contrast with the more flam- 
boyant utterances of individuals. “We are satisfied in our judge- 
ments,” they declare, “concerning the lawfulness of a liturgy or 
form of public worship; provided that it be for the matter agreeable 
to the Word of God, and fitly suited to the nature of the several 
ordinances and instructions of the Church; neither too tedious on 
the whole, nor composed of too short prayers, unmeet repetitions, 
or responsals; and not to be dissonant from the liturgies of other 
Reformed Churches; nor too rigorously imposed.” 1 


7 Quoted by Baird, A Chapter on Liturgies, pp. 152 sqq. 
'8 Quoted by Baird, A Chapter on Liturgies, pp. 169 sqq. 
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In Scotland the Book of Common Order was in constant use from 
1560 to 1644. Between 1560 and 1637, some seventy editions are 
known, and after 1637 (i.c., after the signing of the National 
Covenant) until 1644, ten other editions at least were printed; and 
this reckoning does not include several other editions (printed 
mostly abroad) designed for Puritan use in England.’® Thus 
not only was this service-book in general use until the Covenant 
was signed; but afterwards as well, until the Westminster Directory 
appeared. Laud’s Liturgy, as the Scottish Book of Common Prayer 
was called, was rejected with violence, and popular feeling was 
aroused by the King’s attempt to impose it by an Order-in-Council 
instead of through the courts of the Church; but this violence was 
not directed against service-books in general, as we see by the con- 
tinuance in use of the Book of Common Order. 

7. I should like now to mention in brief one or two other points, 
which indicate how, in some unsuspected ways, the Reformers 
remained medievalists by continuing in the tradition into which 
they were born rather than reverting to primitive usage. 

(a) There is, for example, their use, still common, of such phrases 
as “going to church,” “saying prayers,” “taking a service,” or 
“attending the Lord’s Supper.” The emphasis is upon what is said 
and heard. Similarly in the medieval Church, men spoke of “saying” 
or “hearing Mass.” In the early Church, the emphasis was not on 
what was said or heard, but upon what was done—“synaxin agein” 
or “eucharistiam facere,” were the ancient phrases used to describe 
a Christian gathering for worship. 

(b) Again, in the Reformed Churches, the Holy Table, as it was 
called, was open to all. But so it was in the Roman Church. That 
was a feature of Western Christendom, as opposed to Eastern Chris- 
tendom. It is true that in the Western Church, the altar was often 
in a sanctuary separated from the nave by steps and screens; and 
the people were not allowed to approach it, even for communion, 
which they commonly received in the nave. But it was generally 
felt in the West that the Communion Table was something that the 
laity should be able to see. In the East, on the contrary, the people 
believed they should not see the Communion Table, nor should 


19See Cowan, A Bibliography of the Book of Common Order, Edinburgh 
Bibliographical Soc., 1913. 
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they see the “mysteries” celebrated there. It was felt that all this 
was too holy to be seen. Thus in very early times, certainly by the 
end of the second century, the Holy Table was curtained off on all 
sides. But in the West, these curtains quickly disappeared from 
the front of the altar, and only the dorsal and riddels remained, 
and even ciboria were without curtains. In the East, however, the 
curtains became a solid impenetrable screen reaching across the 
sanctuary, known as the iconostasis. In it were doors, but these 
were opened only twice in the service, at the Little and Great 
Entrances. 

Thus, an altar open to all was not an innovation of the Re- 
formers. Their innovation was to call it again the Holy Table, to 
place it further forward, and to encourage the people to come to it 
for communion. They also adopted the basilican posture, that is, 
the celebrant stood behind the Holy Table and faced the people, 
a practice which had almost died out in the West after the seventh 
century. But the idea that the Holy Table should be visible to all, 
and that the “mysteries” should not be concealed, was common to 
Western Christendom. 

(c) Another point to be mentioned is the origin of what is called 
a “simple service,” which is spoken of with such approval by so 
many to-day. This is partly in the belief that it derives from the 
Reformation; in fact it derives from what is now generally admitted 
by all students of the subject to be a regrettable medieval develop- 
ment in the West, namely, the service known as Low Mass. 

The typical service of the West, developing directly from the 
early worship of the Church (which was by no means “simple” as 
we understand it), is what is now known as High Mass, a solemn 
sung celebration of the Lord’s Supper in which all the worshippers 
took their share in ordered responsibility. It is perhaps best dis- 
played to-day in a pontifical High Mass, where the bishop, assisted 
by a college of presbyters, together with deacons, subdeacons, 
servers, acolytes, singers, etc., down to the people themselves, 
celebrates the liturgy. In the Roman liturgy of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, we see it at its best, before it became over-elaborate, and 
when it was still within the range of popular participation. 

Later, two things happened: the music gradually became more 
ornate, and the ceremonial more intricate, carrying with it an over- 
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weighted symbolism. This, together with abstention from com- 
munion, conspired to deprive the laity of an active part in worship. 
Then a third thing happened : because of the growing popularity 
of Masses for the dead and the rapid multiplication of foundations 
for these requiem Masses, it became necessary to have a shortened 
and simplified form of celebration. This was achieved by omitting 
the music, and saying the whole service. Since worshippers were 
seldom present, it became habitual for the celebrant, who was 
assisted by one server only, to say the service in an undertone and 
very rapidly. But because of its brevity, Low Mass soon became the 
service most popular with the people, who gradually became in- 
terested chiefly in the “moment” of consecration, indicated by the 
elevation. At Low Mass, the “moment” was quickly reached, and 
the service itself was satisfactorily short. 

Thus, the said Low Mass became much more popular and 
frequent than the elaborate sung High Mass. The people liked it. 
It was simple, brief, and what needed to be done was done. At the 
elevation, they could adore a Saviour made flesh, and all else could 
be safely left to the priest. It relieved them of the responsibility 
of active participation. To this day, Low Mass remains the popular 
service in the Roman Church. 

But what is not so clearly recognised is that something essen- 
tially similar has been popular in our Refermed Churches from the 
beginning. There is still a love for the “simple” service, and a 
marked prejudice against popular participation except in the psalms 
and hymns; all else, even to the saying of the “Amen’s,” is confined 
to the Minister. Thus, while we do not have the sacerdotalism of 
the single figure performing certain acts watched by the people as 
they worship, we do have all too often the sacerdotalism of the 
single voice, the Minister saying and doing all, except the musical 
parts, and the people strongly resenting any movement towards 
making the worship more common and corporate by providing 
them with a constant responsive and articulate part. To say the 
Lord’s Prayer in unison is still strongly suspect by many, and to 
recite the Creed is considered by some to be positively dangerous. 
And amusingly enough, these things are often branded as “Roman.” 

(d) It is from medieval Roman practice also, as I have already 
hinted, that the custom of one Minister “conducting” worship is 
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derived. Originally Christian worship was a corporate action, with 
several Ministers and assistants and people performing their as- 
signed parts. At the beginning Calvin retained the two principal 
assistants, and endeavoured to give the people a greater part, but 
the deacon and subdeacon, as he first called them, retaining the 
old names, appear gradually to have disappeared. In Scotland, how- 
ever, the older tradition of assisting Ministers at a celebration of 
holy Communion was widely maintained, although in recent years 
it has tended to disappear. The three chairs still often seen at a 
Scottish Communion Table, however, bear witness to the older 
practice, for these were occupied by assisting clergy and it is only 
recently that senior elders have come to sit there. 

Here, abruptly, this paper must conclude. I trust, however, that 
enough has been said to provide us with a picture of worship in 
the Reformed Church, and to provoke both questions and discus- 
sion. 

When discussing with your President, Dr. Carruthers (so beloved 
and revered of all for his devotion to the Church, manifest not only 
in his versatile scholarship, but also in his long years of service to 
it) a subject suitable to this occasion, he suggested that “ the tone of 
the lecture had better not be polemical, but should be somewhat 
severely historical.” He modified that a little, however, by graciously 
adding, “Unfortunately, history without some polemics is impos- 
sible!” That is quite true. In a sense, one might say, history is a 
record of polemics. But at any rate, I have tried to give you a 
severely historical and accurate account of the early worship of the 
Reformed Church, and such polemics as I have introduced are not 
my own, but those of the men of this fascinating period of the re- 
birth of Christian religious liberty. 
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London’s First Presbytery Meeting.* 
By Dr. S. W. CarrurHeERs. 


It will be 300 years on November 18th since the first Presbytery 
meeting in London. The “Presbytery of Wandsworth” had been 
formed, it is true, in 1572: that, however, was a Church Session, 
not a presbytery in our sense. A number of voluntary Presbyteries 
within the Church of England were formed shortly thereafter; and 
there is some ground for supposing that one may have existed 
in London, but this is speculation, for there is no record of its 
members or its meetings. 

Stern repression by the bishops, culminating, under Laud’s leader- 
ship, in tyrannical rule, had caused a powerful reaction, chiefly 
against them as individuals, but also against the system which they 
administered. As soon as the Long Parliament met in November, 
1640, this opposition began to be organised; and on the 23rd of 
January, 1641, petitions from eleven counties, calling for the abolition 
of episcopacy, were presented to the House of Commons. They 
were extensively signed—4,400 names from Suffolk, 2,000 from Nor- 
folk, districts within your bounds to-day. 

The party who wished for a considerable reform of episcopacy, 
but not for its abolition, was defeated after prolonged and thorough 
debates in May and June. On 9th July, 1641, the famous “Root 
and Branch” Bill was passed, and episcopal government ceased in 
the Church. 

But no ecclesiastical alternative was substituted : so much hated 
had clerical domination become that the entire administration 
of the Church was placed in the hands of nine lay commissioners, 
who were to appoint similar subordinate bodies of five in each 
county. 

In the meantime the House had been considering the calling of 
an Assembly of Divines, to consider the doctrine, discipline, and 
worship of the Church. Many delays occurred, and it was not till 
July, 1643, that the famous Westminster Assembly met. Part of 
the task laid on it was to advise Parliament in its determination 


* A paper read to the Presbytery of London North, on Tuesday, 12th November, 
1946. 
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that “such a government shall be settled in the Church as may be 
most agreeable to God’s holy word, and most apt to procure and 
preserve the peace of the Church.” 

After unavoidable delays and digressions, on 7th July, 1645, the 
Assembly presented to the Commons the “ Form of Church Govern- 
ment.” From that time the formation of Classes or Presbyteries 
went slowly on in various countries. On 19th August, 1646, the 
Parliament issued an ordinance for London, dividing it into twelve 
Classes, and appointing certain ministers and others to be triers of 
elders in the various congregations. Baillie records that “they go 
to this work unanimously and cheerfully at last—I mean all but 
the Sectaries.” , 

The work, of course, took time. But by November the Fourth 
Classis was ready. It was within its bounds that our original Church 
Offices in East India Avenue were situated: it included 14 parishes, 
and stretched from London Bridge to Cornhill, between Grace- 
church Street and King William Street. The Church House in 
Tavistock Place was in the area of the Twelfth Classis, and our 
present meeting-place within the Eleventh. 

On 7th November, 1646, then, a letter was sent to all the congre- 
gations in the Fourth Classis, stating that the majority of parishes 
had chosen elders, and that these had been approved by the triers : 
accordingly a meeting was summoned in the church of St Mary at 
Hill for the 18th. At this meeting the triers were present, as well 
as the ministers and elders, but not at subsequent meetings. It is 
therefore perhaps not absolutely correct to call it, as is usually 
done, the first meeting of the Classis: in fact, in the Minute Book, 
preserved in Dr. Williams’ Library, it is styled “A preparatory 
meeting to the Classis.” 

John Ley, the minister of the church, presided. He was a 
prominent member of the Westminster Assembly, which had laid 
on him an onerous task. The candidates for ordination, and appli- 
cants for translation from one parish to another, all over the 
country, had to undergo trials. For this purpose, a committee was 
appointed—“any five of the Assembly, whereof Mr. Ley to be 
one.” So for two and a half years, most mornings of the week, at 
first at nine o'clock, later at eight, John Ley had listened critically 
to sermons, and reported on them. Little wonder that in May, 1646, 
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he applied for leave for a month, “to visit his people in Cheshire, 
after four years’ absence.” 


Of the fourteen parishes, four were vacant: two of these, and 
other two had sent no elders: but the roll of the Classis contained 
10 ministers and 32 elders. No danger there of clerical domination. 
The standard number from each parish seems to have been four, 
but several could not reach this. St Michael’s, Cornhill, however, 
sent six, including a Deputy and two Colonels. 


The attendance at the preliminary meeting is not recorded; but 
at the first regular meeting on 7th December there were 9 ministers 
and 2! elders, and the numbers thereafter are very similar. 

The minute of this preliminary meeting is business-like, and is 
short enough to be read in full : 

“Novemb: 18th 1646. 
A preparatory meeting to the Classis. 
A meeting of all the Tryers & Elders at Mary-Hill at 3 of the 

Clock in the afternoon, according to precedent notice. 

Ther preached Mr. Ley, by the appointment of the Tryers. 

Sermon being ended, the Tryers & Elders went into the Vestry 
of the said Church. 

A Moderator propounded and chosen, pro tempore, viz., Mr. 

Lee. 

A Register propounded & Chosen, viz., Mr. Wickens. 

A servant to attend the Classis, Randall Blow. 

His salary ten pounds p annu. 

The Elders to acquaint the parishe therewith & to report the 
next meeting. 

The constitution of the Classis to bee according to Ordinance of 

Parliament. 

That the Classis meet once in the fourtennight, at Mary-Hill 
until further order, on Mundayes at two of the Clock. 

The first day to be Munday fourtennight at Mary-Hill, & notice 
to be given to the severall Elderships, Saturday before.” 

It would be interesting to give some account of the work of the 
Classis as it got into its stride, but time will not permit. Suffice it 
to say, that they had at once to deal firmly with a contumacious 
parish, actually forbidding the administration of the Lord’s Supper 
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there till it was obedient: and to investigate the orthodoxy of 
a minister, who came out of the investigation satisfactorily. 

In conclusion, two items from the second regular meeting may be 
quoted. The first would astonish the Religion and Morals Com- 
mittee of to-day: the second would sound entirely familiar to the 
Law and History Committee. 

“Thanks given to Mr. Mould” (he was a ruling elder from 
St. George’s, Botolph Lane) “for procuring justice to be done on 
certain profaners of the Sabbath by tavern-haunting.” 

And—* That nothing be recorded as the sense of the Classis till 
it be set down, read, and voted.” 





Presbytery in Newcastle-on-Tyne" 
From the Revolution to the Present Day. 
By R. S. Rosson. 


ST. GEORGE'S. 


On the cleavage of Blackett Street, over the Collegiate charge of 
Browning and Walker, and the withdrawal of the latter with his 
following “for a consideration,” they took refuge in that Cave of 
Adullam “Zion” and were congregated at the fourth U.P. cause in 
Newcastle. In three months Mr. Walker discovered that he was not 
the man to lead a forlorn hope, and wisely resigned. ALEX. WALKER 
was a probationer of the U.P. Church, who, after three years’ 
ministry in Newcastle, resigned, going back on the Probationers’ roll. 
Grorce Dopps whose training was similar to his predecessor and 
who was ordained in Zion, 2lst April, 1852, took a little longer to 
make the discovery the latter had made, resigned 22nd August, 
1853. But they found their Joshua in James GraHaM Porter, raised 
in the Relief, educated Glasgow University and the U.P. Hall, 
ordained Newcastle, 21st June, 1854. In High Bridge Meeting which 
they had rented, spite of the unpleasant location of the meeting the 
strenuous work of the young pastor was such as to arouse the envy 


* This article concludes the series. The previous articles appeared in Journal 
1940, p. 3; 1942, p. 109; 1946, p. 104. 
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of the Church of Scotland trustees of the property who tried to 
take over the place again, and a scoffing town was treated to the 
spectacle of two rival claimants to the pulpit, and counter notices 
of the services. Having no security of tenure they were forced to 
seek a home of their own and in 1862 the foundation stone of the 
first St. George’s was laid in Gresham Place, seated for 600, opened 
the following year. After the first stormy decade of their history 
they settled down to a period of steady consolidation. In the early 
’60’s of last century, Mr. Leitch and Mr. Potter were the stars in the 
Presbyterian firmament. One of the annual features of St. George’s 
was a yearly visit of the minister’s friend, the Rev. George Gilfillan 
of Dundee, who it was said always preached best after a glass. On 
one occasion he must have exceeded his limit for in closing he 
appealed for a generous offering, not for congregational funds but 
for those of the “S.P.C.A.” In using an old sermon he forgot to 
amend its appeal. After being in use rising on half a century, the 
distraction of the Coast Railway, which it overlooked, drove them 
from the first St. George’s to the second in Jesmond Road, where in 
1905 the second St. George’s arose, the nucleus of its cost being the 
£3,000 from the sale of the first. J. Boone Cantiey, M.A., an Irish 
Presbyterian probationer, had been ordained Colleague and Succes- 
sor in 1894, but translated to Seaton Delaval in 1902. Joun D. 
Downe, M.A., from Houghton-le-Spring, followed the same year till 
1908 when in the wider sphere at Rockferry he made good, dying in 
1923, Mr. Potter’s jubilee in the ministry was celebrated in 1904 and 
in 1906 he became minister Emeritus, dying later. J. H. Jack, M.A., 
B.D., from Manchester followed, coming to the full charge in 1909, 
from London University and our College there. Resigning in 1921 he 
held several chaplaincy charges—Rio Tinto, Spain, and Gibraltar. 
Then at Shiskine in Arran, and now at St. Andrew’s Funchal. 
D. M. Nicott, a Scot by birth and a Tynesider by adoption, entered 
the ministry late in life by way of Durham University and West- 
minster College. Ordained St. George’s in 1922, from which in 1926 
he was translated to the then U.P. Church at Dalbeattie. Wii1AM 
McNicuot from our church at Spennymoor followed, inducted 1927, 
translated Longframlington in 1934 where he died in 1936. It was 
his pioneer work with the Sunday School, etc., in the New Area at 
High Heaton which led to the building of the third St. George’s 
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there in 1935, where A. B. Hopcxins, B.A., a Westminster College 
man, ministered from his ordination there in 1935 till 1943, when he 
went to Falstone. He was succeeded by J. Knox Dickey, B.A., a 
Probationer from Belfast. 

ERSKINE. 

Under the sketch of the Parent Congregation of Clavering Place 
we have noted the two Secessions which took place within a year 
of each other, the second of which became the 5th U.P. cause in the 
city. All five joined in the union of 1876. In the manager’s room of 
that parent congregation is a large oil painting 4ft. by 6ft. of the 
ministerial group of the five. Dr. John Collingwood Bruce, whose 
father John Bruce the famous Newcastle Schoolmaster along with 
his equally famous son were Elders, and Sir George B. Bruce another 
son a member, were leaders in the movement back to Blackett Street. 
In the other case the leader was Robert Robinson the printer whose 
imposing premises still dominate the Newcastle end of the High 
Level. They were typical of the influence exercised in the affairs of 
the City by the Session of Clavering Place and they were not alone. 
John Annandale, who from his works at Shotley Bridge used to 
supply its paper for the Government Stationery Office, was one of 
the founders, as his two sons were of Blackhill. A nephew, known 
to students as “Tommy” Annandale, was professor of Anatomy at 
Edinburgh University. Then the Dores father and son whose 
“bitumastic” paint for ships has made their firm familiar over all 
the seven seas. The Sinclairs who came from Aberdeen to com- 
mend to England the virtues of Scottish spun tobacco achieved a 
national, later an international, repute. Then the Lockharts whose 
name is synonymous with the catering business now so highly 
developed. Alexander Taylor, pioneer of the triple expansion engine, 
more famous in church extension in the North, and lastly the 
Dykes family, one of whose daughters, baptised in the church, is 
now an Italian Princess and whose marriage into the Pamphilli 
family, which has furnished at least one Pope, was a romance. 
When Joxun Ciark Houston with Robert Robinson and some 117 
members left Clavering Place they had to endure much hardness, 
worshipping for the first seven years in the Cordwainers’ Hall, the 
Victoria Hall, and, of course, “Zion.” They did not long retain their 
founder, On August 19th, 1852, he had been presented at the Royal 
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Assembly Rooms with a purse of gold of £60, his wife with a silver 
tea service. He lived from then on with his principal supporter, and 
it was in the grounds opposite his house in Summerhill Grove that 
he preached his last sermon on Sunday, August 22nd, to a great 
multitude. But the strain of recent happenings had been too much 
for him. He died and was buried in the Westgate Cemetery 
November Ist, 1852. Houston Street keeps his memory green in the 
district and a “Memoirs and Sermons” was edited by the Rev. George 
Gilfillan of Dundee. The people had been received by the U.P. 
Presbytery and congregated, and on August 16th, 1854, Davip 
PATTERSON, a probationer of the U.P. church, was ordained in “Zion,” 
but he evidently lost heart, resigning in despair of the future of the 
little company on November 7th of the same year. On February 
20th, 1856, a call was accepted by the Rev. John Stevenson of 
Haddington. The ordination was fixed for March 20th, Presbytery 
and congregation assembled, but no ordinand. He turned up at 
the next Presbytery asking leave to withdraw. Rosert Brown from 
Paisley, from the corn flour family, was made of sterner stuff. He 
came by way of Glasgow University and the U.P. Hall to Erskine 
where he was ordained August 19th, 1857, building the church in 
Rye Hill costing £1,700, clear by 1870. He was a saintly personality 
both in the outward seeming and the inward spirit. He ministersd 
over a generation, translated to Brampton 1889, died 1895. GrorcE 
CHANDLISH CHISHOLM, a Free Church product from Glasgow, ordained 
Erskine 1889, rebuilt the church in 1900. Celebrated its jubilee 
in 1903, installed organ 1905, resigned 1926, having been Treasurer 
to Presbytery and Chaplain at the Barracks. Church closed April, 
1929, and later sold, Congregation rejoined parent cause. 


WALKER. 

By virtue of its incorporation in the City in 1904 Walker comes 
into our survey. The land is leasehold, the property of the City 
Corporation, and it is their largest building estate. The cause was 
an offshoot from the older U.P. Cause at Wallsend, the second 
minister there holding an occasional cottage meeting in Walker 
which is given up to the production of alkali, coal, iron and ships. 
In 1836 a school was started in the school room belonging to the 
alkali works and also public worship on Sabbath evenings. Six 
years after, a Methodist chapel was secured, “Zion” in Chapel Street, 
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also the ‘U.P.’ Presbytery of Newcastle held services in the morning 
with a probationer, and in the evening the minister from Wallsend. 
They look upon 1842 as their foundation date, although it was not 
till April, 1846, that they were congregated, and the minister from 
Wallsend translated and settled as the first on their roll. Joun 
Rosertson, M.A., a son of the manse, graduate of Aberdeen, 
Secession student, ordained Barrhead May 23rd, 1832, inducted 
Wallsend October 3rd, 1837, after being located in 1834, translated 
to Walker April, 1846, appointed on authority November 4th, 1845, 
says another, resigned 1848, eventually becoming a Baptist. JAMEs 
Watson, M.A., a Secession student and probationer, was located at 
Walker early in 1849. Ordained August 29th, 1849. Resigned from 
ill health September 2nd, 1851. Emigrated to Canada where he was 
a Minister Emeritus as late as 1900. Died in Canada. Watrer 
Ruwote, a U.P. Probationer. Ordained Walker September 29th, 1852, 
resigned from ill-health March 2nd, 1858, and died December 8th 
in his 34th year of age and 7th of ministry. Grorce Brack, a U.P. 
Probationer, ordained Walker June 22nd, 1859, had also a short 
ministry, dying September 21st, 1864, in the 33rd year of age and 
6th of ministry. It was in the vacancy following Mr. Black’s death 
that the Scottish Probationer paid his memorable visit as a candi- 
date. He writes: “November 2Ist, 1864, I came down to Walker in 
the evening, a very sooty, smoky, grimy place inhabited by a very 
kindly race of people. In fact the place is all mud together either 
in the liquid form of “glaur,” or else burnt and driven into brick 
shape in which latter it is used by men who take it into their hands 
to build houses. I preached yesterday morning and evening. They 
have a bad habit of keeping the Sunday school bairns in a body in 
the middle of the church in the forenoon, and a good deal of fun 
goes on. As a check upon this a grey and revered Elder, grey 
haired but sharp as a needle, sits as sentinel over them, with one 
eye on myself and the other on the youngsters. He has a busy time 
of it. He came in and smoked a pipe with me in the evening and 
I was amazed to see that after all the good old gentleman did not 
squint.” Georce Douctas, son of the Manse, student of Glasgow 
University and U.P. Hall, ordained Walker June 6th, 1865, during 
whose ministry progress was made and the present church built and 
opened by Dr. Cairns in August, 1866. It was one of several “ship- 
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yard churches” built, on the initiative of the several “Captains of 
Industry” who were Scottish Presbyterians, for the men employed 
in their yards on the Tyne at Shields, Jarrow, Hebburn, Walker, etc. : 
Charles Mitchell the donor of the Marischal College at Aberdeen 
University in the latter case. It was said he avoided the “ prelimi- 
naries” at Walker, coming in time for the sermon only. Thomas 
Crawford and William Dobson were associated with him in the 
work and worship of Walker. Douglas, whose brother was our 
minister at Otterburn and the “white souled Robert” of the “Scottish 
Probationer,” was at Walker from 1865 to 1882, left it amid universal 
regret to become secretary to the Religious Tract Society of Scotland. 
He had been a most efficient Presbytery Clerk. The modern succes- 
sion has been Gustavas J. Goopman, M.A., ordained 1863, translated 
Brampton 1895. Jon Hewartson, M.A., 1895-1917. W. R. Linpsay, 
1918-1927, Witt1am Harrison, 1927-1931. A. B. Jamieson, M.A., 
1932-1937. Wru1aM SHort, M.A., B.D., 1937-1939. 


IV. THE “RELIEF” IN NEWCASTLE. 

In the matter of their relation to the Presbyterians in England as 
it was with the Secession so it was with the Relief. Its founder, 
Thomas Bagehalt Gillespie, was a student at the Northampton 
Acadamy and was ordained to a Presbyterian congregation in Lan- 
cashire, January 23rd, 1741, previous to his induction at Carnock, 
within a year. Thomas Colier founded the Presbytery of Relief 
along with Gillespie and Thos. Boston October 22nd, 1761, 
and his induction at that date to Colinsburg was the first 
induction to the Presbytery, apart from its other founders. Colier 
went from Ravenstonedale, Cumberland, and his successor, John 
Cowan, at Colinsburg, was from Garth Heads, Newcastle. Thomas 
Scott, from Hexham, was the first minister of the Relief in Auchter- 
muchty in 1763. John Warden, M.A., from Walsingham and 
Cotherston, was inducted on June 16th, 1762, as first minister of the 
Relief at Blairlogie, Stirling. These had all been in the English Pres- 
byterian ministry and at their inductions in Scotland all made the 
statement “that the principles of the Relief were precisely those of 
the English Presbyterian Dissenters.” In Scotland, .as its name typifies 
its nature, it was a Synod of “relief.” In Newcastle they had no per- 
manent foundation, and were a kind of ecclesiastical cuckoo wor- 
shipping in meeting houses built by others, and their ministers also 
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have been fugitive rather than permanent. In turn they preached in 
chapels at the “Postern”—in “Castle Garth”—in “Zion”—again in 
“Castle Garth”—lastly in “Bethel” and can best be traced by their 
ministers. At the Postern Joun Baur, of the Secession meeting at 
Sallyport, after suspension by his Presbytery in 1784, was himself 
received into the Relief and preached there till some time before his 
death in 1806. Wiu1am Famitton, a licentiate of the Church of 
Scotland who had been received into the Relief in 1795, came from 
their congregation at Newlands, Peebles, to Newcastle, August 4th, 
1802, translated to Kettle, Fife, January 3rd, 1804. At Castle Garth 
the ministry of Davin Gextatiey has been dealt with. After they 
lost their meeting in 1811, James Cuatmers, M.A., succeeded him. 
A Newcastle man and a graduate of Glasgow, he ministered at 
Fisher Street, Carlisle, where he was ordained 1782, translated to the 
Enfield meeting 1793 from which he went to the U.S.A., where he 
was head of a state college in Philadelphia. Returning was inducted 
Longtown in 1805, translated to Rothbury, then a dual charge with 
Thropton in 1807, from thence to Castle Garth congregation then 
meeting in Zion from 1811 till 1814. Retired and died at the home 
of his father, Dr. P. T. Chambers, Newgate Street, Newcastle, 
November 17th, 1841, aged 90. A brilliant and versatile man. Under 
Rosert ARTHUR, a Relief student ordained at Canal Street, Perth, 
February 9th, 1808, and inducted at Newcastle, May 3lst, 1814, they 
rebought Castle Garth for £600, shorn of manse and schools. He 
secured a manse in the Black Gate and made a good fight till over- 
taken by paralysis in 1836, dying in 1838 in his 65th year of age, and 
the meeting was closed, then sold, to become with a new stone front 
the St. Nicholas National Schools. The old Castle Garth Registers 
from 1708, and those of the “Whigs” burial ground in Percy Street, 
which belonged to the trustees, are now in the care of the church 
wardens of St. Nicholas’ Cathedral. A Relief remnant persisted in 
“Bethel” under Witut1am Wyper, a Relief student, ordained New- 
castle, August 8th, 1838, translated to Annan, October 30th, 1839, 
joined Established Church 1840, died minister of Norriston, Perth, 
1870. H. O. Trenetra, Lady Huntingdon student, received by 
Relief and ordained Newcastle, June 30th, 1840, resigned 1842, to 
become Newcastle Chaplain to Sailors. James Cross, from Lang- 
holm. inducted 1843, joined E.P. Church 1845, then came the end. 
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V. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FOUNDATIONS. 


HEATON, FOUNDATION 1877. 

The origin of the Heaton congregation was a week night service 
carried on by the Blackett Street Session, in a school room in 
Wilfred Street, in the east of the town. This was previous to 1875, 
when in October of that year the E.P. and U.P. Presbyteries of New- 
castle through a joint committee, of which the Rev. David Lowe of 
John Knox, and the Rev. George Bell of Barras Bridge, were con- 
veners, rented the Albert Hall, on Shields Road, a large room 
capable of holding 200, with class room adjoining, where Dr. Col- 
lingwood Bruce conducted the opening service. After a while the 
cause was put on the “Home Mission” and a minister located, the 
Rev. Davin Kaye, who belonged to the Free Church. He was a good 
man of the professional type, but he had his limitations, and when 
his engagement terminated they indulged in the luxury of a “split,” 
one section under Mr. Kaye, and later under a Rev. WILLIAM An- 
DREWS, remained in the Hall, drifted into Independency, and formed 
the nucleus of the present Congregational church in Heaton. The 
other section came out, took a 4- or 5-roomed house in Roger Street, 
off Shields Road, and the summer of 1876 saw them in the side 
rooms of the newly built Temperance Hall in Grafton Street, with 
the pulpit supplied by probationers of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and the cause a preaching station, with a provisional 
Session moderator, the Rev. David Tasker. In 1877 the Hall itself 
was secured, the Presbytery raised the station to a sanctioned 
charge, and the first minister was ordained in April, 1878, in Trinity 
Church to a membership of under 50. In the early days of his 
ministry, a site was secured in Denmark Street, and the Hall and 
room opened in October, 1881, sittings 200, membership 113. The 
first minister resigned in 1890, and with the advent of the second 
things quickened. The Hall was sold to the Baptists, a site was 
secured in Heaton Road and in October, 1891, the first portion of 
the buildings opened for worship costing £3,400, paid for by end 
of 1894. Membership 489. Finally completed by the church opening 
in June, 1896. The membership at the advent of the third minister 
was 828 at the parent church, over 200 at the daughter one at Byker, 
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and over 150 at a mission church in Welbeck Road. That flowing 
tide has receded somewhat, to-day, at Heaton there are 574 on the 
Roll, at the other two combined 243. At Heaton the Roll of 
Ministers reads as follows: — 


1878 James Caswett, M.A. Ordained 1878, resigned 1890, Minister 
in charge at Alderney. Died Bournemouth April 6th, 1925, 

1891 Josepn Rorxe, from Berwick. Inducted 1891. Resigned 1903. 
Church Extension agent. Inducted Notting Hill 1909, died 1932. 

1904 James Maconacuir, B.A., from Belfast. Inducted 1904. Retired 
1929 living in London as Minister Emeritus. 

1930 THomas Loupon Cox, M.A., from Dennyloanhead. Inducted 
1930, translated Cambuslang, N.B., 1937. 

1938 Matcor_m McAra, M.A., from Bristol. Inducted 1938. 

1944 J. R. Futton, M.A., from Queen’s Road, Liverpool. 

Manses: (1) House in Jesmond Vale Terrace; (2) House, Stanning- 
ton Avenue; (3) Manse, Heaton Hall Road; (4) House, Raid Park 
Road; (5) Manse, Lesbury Road. 


ARTHUR'S HILL, FOUNDATION 1887. 

Arthur’s Hill, as it came to be known by its location, fell heir to 
the effects left by the closing of the Park Road cause in 1886. It 
fell heir also to its principal supporter, Mr. Alex. McBryde, as far 
as conducting the closing of the one and the opening of the other. 
The latter was in a hired room in Warley Street, off Westgate Road, 
at a yearly rental of £16 on March Ist, 1887. Quickly it was made 
a preaching station, and in October of the same year a sanctioned 
charge, The first minister was ordained December 3rd, 1888. The year 
following the site for Church and Halls in Prospect Place adjoining 
was secured, and the large Hall opened by Dr. Meharry, November 
21st, 1889. It used to be said it was too good for a Hall but not 
good enough for a church, and delayed the building and opening 
of the latter till 1905 in Dr. Fleming’s time. Foundation stone laid 
by the present Lord Armstrong. It was seated for between 700 and 
800, and was opened on May 10th by Dr. Alex. Whyte. The pro- 
perty completed by the purchase of the manse at the north end of 
Brighton Grove. The ministerial Roll reads: — 

1888 A. L. Lamp, M.A., from Sydwell. Inducted 1888. Resigned 
1891, became unconnected preacher in Edinburgh, died there. 
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1892 Joun Conway, from Wooler. Inducted 1892, translated Ham- 
mersmith 1896, to Bristol in 1912. Retired 1929. 

1897 A. S. Berrie, M.A., from Orkney. Inducted 1897. Resigned 
1902, returned to his home in Earlston, Berwickshire. 

1903 J. R. Freminc, M.A., D.D., from Bellshill. Inducted 1903. 
Resigned 1915. Secretary to Presbyterian Alliance. Died recently. 

1915 Joun McNen, B.D., from Airdrie. Inducted 1915, died 
1917 in hospital while on Y.M.C.A. work in France. 

1918 Georce Arrken, M.A., B.D., from Kilbarchan. Inducted 
1918, translated New Brighton 1924 and Worthing, died 1938. 

1924 Linpsay L. Davipson, M.A., from Stitchell. Inducted 1924, 
translated Thurso, 1929. 

1929 Hersert J. Neve-Croucn, from Birkenhead. Inducted 1929. 
Membership in 1889 was 170. Membership 1940, 373. 

1944 A. C. Nem, M.A., from Penrith. 


BENWELL, FOUNDATION 1884. 
Founded in 1884 as the Benwell Mission of the Westmorland 
Road Congregation under the oversight of its Session first in a house 


in Adelaide Terrace, then a room in Gill Street, and in 1886 in a 
permanent Hall in Clara Street, where probationers were in charge 
from 1884 till 1896, when it was raised to a preaching station, and 
in February of the same year the first minister inducted and place 
congregated. Hall built 1897 on new site, church on September 24th, 
1898, in the heart of a great community. The Elswick Station 
mission which has produced a long list of preachers linked up with 
it. The ministerial Roll reads: — 

1896 Rosert Srewart, M.A., from Gateshead. Inducted 1896, 
translated Wingrove 1907, died 1922. 

1908 JaMes Barcray, M.A., U.F. Probationer. Ordained 1908, trans- 
lated Edinburgh 1912, later Glasgow. 

1912 Wituiam Fuint, M.A., from Westminster College. Ordained 
1912, Chaplain 1916. Resigned 1919, later Norham and Glasgow. 

1919 J. ADAMson Fintay, from Aberdeen. Inducted 1919, trans- 
lated Cathcart, Glasgow, 1924. 

1924 Joun Cairns, M.A., D.D., J.P., from Woolwich. Inducted 
1924. Resigned 1928, living in Duns till his death. 

1928 Frep C. Grover, from Westminster College, Ordained 1928, 
translated Maryport, 1932. 
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1933 J. Herries Lams, B.A., from Walsall. Inducted 1933, trans- 
lated St. Columba’s, Liverpool, 1939. 


BYKER, FOUNDATION 1897. 

The daughter congregation of Heaton, the former said to be on 
the consecrated and the latter Byker on the unconsecrated side of 
Shields Road. Begun in the open-air meeting in Dilley Street, 
then in a room in Raby Street 1893, adapted in 1894. An evan- 
gelist located in 1895. In 1896 the Synod approved purchase of a 
site on Gordon Road, provided half cost, Church and Halls opened 
September 26th, 1897, and cause congregated. Ministerial Roll :— 

1897 Grorce Patterson, from Maryport. Inducted 1897, trans- 
lated Barrow, 1900, later Leeds and Bellingham, died 1932. 

1900 Joun Beit, M.A., from Temple. Inducted 1900, trans- 
lated South Shields, 1905, later Derby, died 1938. 

1906 J. Nice. Ming, M.A., from Victoria Docks. Inducted 1906, 
translated Camberwell, 1909, Hull, and Wood Green, 1922. Died 
1947, 

1909 RicHarp Downes, from the U.S.A. and Hull. Inducted 1909, 
translated Maryport, 1917, and Silloth, died 1933. 

1917 Davi W. Morcan, from Welsh Pres. Ch. Inducted Byker, 
1917, translated Wandsworth, 1924. 

1925 Percy B. Hawxrince, M.A., from Westminster College and 
Ashington. Inducted 1925, translated Redhill, 1932, Regent Square, 
1944, Cape Town, South Africa, 1946. 

1933 Lewis Mactacuian, M.A., from Southend. Inducted 1933. 
Resigned 1939. Secretary Fellowship Reconciliation. Kentish Town, 
London, 1942. 

1940 E. L. Auten, Ph.D., from Morpeth, minister in charge. 
Inducted 1940. 

1942 J. L. Corts, M.A., from Liverpool. 

Byker is an Artisan Church and has always had a special Grant. 
Buildings reconstructed in 1935 with similar help. 


WINGROVE (ROBERT STEWART MEMORIAL), 
FOUNDATION 1905. 
Wingrove was one of the three causes established by the Rev. 
Joseph Rorke, during the five years he was Church Extension 
Agent to the Newcastle Presbytery, the others being Pelaw and 
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Low Fell. The committee purchased the site on Wingrove Road in 
1905, placing a temporary church upon it, the agent beginning work 
on October 20th, 1905. A roll was formed and the Session of Trinity 
charged with the spiritual oversight. Progress was such that build- 
ing was needed almost immediately, and with a nucleus of £2,500 
part proceeds of the sale of the Melbourne Street Mission Premises 
from Trinity, a hall, rooms and caretaker’s house were erected. In 
less than two years’ time Mr. Rorke was able to hand over to his 
successor a going concern with approximately 200 members. In 
1936 the hall was converted into a church and new halls opened, 
the cause renamed the Robert Stewart Memorial, to the second 
minister. 

1905 JosepH Rorke, from Heaton, located 1905, translated Low 
Fell, 1907, Moderator, 1924. 

1907 Rosert Stewart, M.A., from Benwell, Middlesbrough. In- 
ducted 1907, died there, 1922. 

1923 J. J. Munro, from Cowdenbeath. Inducted 1923, resigned 
1933, died 1938. 


1933 Leste H. Bunn, BA. from Doncaster. Inducted 1933, trans- 
lated Bellingham, 1939. 


1940 Wittiam G, Krre, B.A., from Westminster College. Ordained 
1940. To Southampton 1946. 


1946 J. E. Nexson, from Tunley. 


WEST BENWELL, FOUNDATION 1934. 

Started as a branch Sunday School from Westmorland Road in 
the house of one of the members in 1934, later in a rented house. 
In 1935 the Presbytery Extension Committee secured the option of 
the site in Whickham View from the Corporation of Newcastle, and 
the Hall was erected at a cost of £520, raised by the Rev. Thomas 
Cameron of Westmorland Road, and Ian Miller of John Knox, 
the cause being under the joint spiritual oversight of their sessions. 
Next year it was handed over to the Presbytery Committee by 
the Revs. T. Cameron and I. Miller. The site was secured and 
John Knox session took charge. This was in 1937. In the same 
year the Rev. Tuomas Mrrcuett was located and later in 1937 
the Rev. R. W. Cameron, a Baptist minister, for 24 years, during 
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which good progress was made and the cause became a preaching 
station. Mr. Cameron resigned in 1939 to take up the ministry in 
Wyclif Baptist Church, and was followed by a period of “Lay 
Supply” still under the Session of John Knox. 


NOTES. 

(a) Calamy mentions a Rev. John Johnson, a minister in Northcumberland. 
(b) See Journal, May, 1932, Article by Rev. Charles Smith. 
(c) See =" “The Real Robert Morrison” by R.S.R., Messenger, November, 

1935. 
(d) See Journal, May, 1934, Article on “England and the Secession” by R.S.R. 
(e) Jesmond Presbyterian Church Jubilee Memorial, Newcastle, 1939. 
(f) Journal, 1934, Article on “England and ‘Relief’” by RSR. 


AUTHORITIES QUOTED. 
The list printed with the first article of this series in the Journal, 1940, 
p- 23, includes the principal of these. 
For the subsequent articles, they are so numerous, fugitive and fragmentary, 
that I have dispensed with them and the usual parade of reading in the 
interest of a clear and sustained narrative. 





The First Presbyterian Missionary. 


The Centenary of our Church’s Foreign Missionary work is a 
reminder of the achievements of William Chalmers Burns, but we 
might with some justification claim another Presbyterian minister 
of the 17th century to have been our first missionary, and indeed 
the “Father of Modern Missions.” This is not to disparage the 
merits of William Carey, who is usually accorded that title, nor to 
belittle the courage and faith of Burns, who on sound foundations 
began to build up our Church’s work in China. 

It was nevertheless a notable occasion, when, on October 28th, 
1646, John Eliot, the “ Apostle of the Indians,” first preached to a 
small company of the Mohican tribe in their own language, and 
this might well be said to be the first British Protestant venture in 
foreign missionary work. Eliot, after graduating at Cambridge, 
followed the Pilgrim Fathers to America in 1631, and became 
minister of a Presbyterian Church at Roxbury, near Boston, which 
charge he held for nearly sixty years. He undertook work among 
the Indians as a voluntary additional task, although it involved him 
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in considerable journeyings, and in the beginning was attended by 
personal danger. Eliot was not only a pioneer in missionary preach- 
ing, but also in Bible translation. He translated the whole Bible 
into the Mohican language, this volume having the distinction of 
being the first Bible to be printed in America, as well as the first 
instance of the issue of the whole Bible in a new tongue as a means 
of evangelisation. 

Eliot’s work is probably overlooked because it could not endure. 
This was through no fault of his—he founded and superintended 
fourteen Indian Christian settlements— but because the people 
amongst whom he lived and worked so arduously were a dying tribe. 
Within little more than a generation after his death the “ last of the 
Mohicans” had died, too. 

In spite of that, his labours were not in vain; he saw and sup- 
plied a great immediate need ; he produced some notable results ; 
and above all, John Eliot was a noble pioneer in the greatest task of 
the Christian Church. J.T.G. 





Reviews. 


THE NONCONFORMITY OF RICHARD BAXTER. 
By Irvonwy Morean, M.A., Ph.D. Epworth Press, 1945. 12/6. 


The pastor of Kidderminster, unlike the rest of his confréres, 
can still command a hearing, or rather secure himself writers and 
readers. Dr. Morgan has now added his contribution to the Baxter 
series, which began with the books and papers of that whoile-hearted 
Baxter enthusiast, Dr. F. J. Powicke. We must also take account of 
the wealth of reference to the great divine by students at work in 
other parts of the same field. Dr. G. F. Nuttall’s lately published 
The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience is an admirable 
case in point. 

Dr. Morgan’s volume was originally the thesis presented to the 
University of London for his Ph.D. He may be said to have done 
his work under persecution, a post-Baxterian form of the accursed 
thing—the London Blitz of 1940-1. Much of his reading, he tells 
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us, he carried on in an air-raid shelter at Poplar during that 
visitation. 

Crucial to the subject is the Declaration of 1672. Baxter was 
then licensed as “a Nonconforming Minister.” Not for him the 
denominational titles under which other ministers took out their 
permits. He damned them all as “ Party Names ”—“ Presbyterian ” 
included, though it stood for the men he was most identified with, 
and in its then English usage had not its present more definite 
implications. So Baxter was classified as undenominational. To that 
an irony attaches. He was yoked, most unequally, and unbeknown 
to himself, with one, and only one other minister, a crank of the 
first water, sometime a clergyman of the Church of England, in 1672 
a Sabbatarian Baptist (Baxter wrote confuting him), but for some 
reason wishing now to be styled undenominational. We listen for 
the blasphemers to make merry over this collocation of names, but 
their opportunity escaped them. To call Baxter a crank, that were 
an outrage worthy of Judge Jeffreys ; someone, however, may venti- 
late the soft impeachment that he had too much of the cross-benches 
about him. One thing we can whole-heartedly believe, he was never 
tempted to try rallying men round a new party name, in expecta- 
tion of its liquidating those already in existence. There never was, 
never could be, anything like a Baxter denomination, however 
named. To resume his ministry he must have a church national 
and parochial ; with adequate practice of what bulked so big in the 
Puritan mind, church discipline; with bishops, but not of the 
diocesan prelatic order ; its rubrics to be flexible enough to accom- 
modate the Puritan conscience on observations it scrupled. 


What light has Dr. Morgan to throw on his topic? Hardly as 
much as we might anticipate. Certainly he refreshes our memories 
and sets us thinking anew of Baxter. He would have given us more 
profitable reading if he had realised how great a virtue is relevancy. 
Of his fourteen chapters, twelve are more or less general—Puri- 
tanism, an outline of Baxter’s life, summaries of Baxter’s thought on 
the Church, the Ministry, and other less pertinent themes. Not till 
his thirteenth chapter does he feel ready to deal with his subject 
proper, and the chapter is not equal to retrieving the position. In 
final pages Baxter moves rather awkwardly amid a discussion of 
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present-day Church Reunion. Admittedly he is too far removed 
from us to give us specific help with our difficulties. 


Rather to the man himself we must look, to his spirit, his 
attitude and approach to his problems. He belongs to the high 
tradition of English compromise, has a resemblance, Dr. Morgan 
suggests, to Hooker. Moderation, in his case no cloistered virtue, was 
written on his standard. Presented with a dilemma he will, if pos- 
sible, smooth off extreme points and attempt an accommodation. 
Large-minded, tolerant, liberal—Baxter was all that, as much so as 
the most so of his day. 


Yet it must be granted that in purposes nearest to his heart he 
failed. The whole trend of events has been away from what he 
stood for. The Church of England impenitently turned its back on 
the Puritans. The divisive Nonconformity Baxter so deplored dug 
itself into English life, into our religion, our politics, our social 
grouping. Fruitful of good as was the Voluntary Association move- 
ment he promoted under the Commonwealth, it vanished with the 
King’s return. An attempt under other auspices but on the same 
model—the Happy Union of Presbyterians and Independents in 1690 
—maintained its life in parts of the provinces but in London was 
shattered by a theological quarrel within a twelvemonth. That hap- 
pened the year Baxter died. 


Above all this, beyond the chequered and disputable things we 
call by the more or less interchangeable terms of success and failure, 
we still turn to the man himself, to the pastor, so transcendently 
concerned for the salvation of souls, to the pietist so deep and sane, 
perhaps most of all to the writer of those pages of more directly 
intimate ‘self-revelation in his Autobiography. Then we cannot but 
listen, cor ad cor loquitur. A. G. MATTHEWS. 


“WORKING HIS PURPOSE OUT.” 


Attention is directed to the centenary history of the English Pres- 
byterian Mission, written by the Rev. Edward Band, of which the 
first three parts on “ The Pioneer Period,” “ Formosa,” and “China 
1867-1911,” have already appeared. We hope to review the whole 
work when its five parts are published. R.D.W. 
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Our Contemporaries. 


Journal of the Historical Society of the Presbyterian Church of 
Wales. Vol. xxxi. Nos. 2, 3, 4. Vol. xxxii. No. 1. 


A permanent Exhibition Room for archives of the Presbyterian 
Church of Wales at the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
has been made available by the Governors, and was opened on 
August 9th, 1946. We congratulate the sister Society, whose bilingual 
Journal continues its extracts from Howell Harris’ Diary, and con- 
tains other interesting letters and articles. 


Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society. Vol. xxv. Parts 5, 6, 
7, 8. 

Part 5 contains a tribute to the late Rev. Dr. A. W. Harrison, who 
died in January, 1946, during his year of office as President of the 
Methodist Conference. Methodist origins in Manchester and Salford, 
Northampton, and Ambleside are dealt with in these Parts: and 
Part 7 modifies the opinion of Part 2 by attributing a Georgia letter 
of February, 1736, to Charles instead of John Wesley, mainly on 
grounds of handwriting. 


Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, P.C. in US.A. Vol. 
xxili. No. 4. Vol. xxiv. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


A series of articles on “ A History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Utah” continues, except in Vol. xxiv, Nos. 2 and 4. No. 2 deals with 
New Jersey Presbyterianism in seven articles, notably on “Two Hun- 
dred Years of Princeton University,” on “ Princeton Seminary” and 
on “ Bloomfield College and Seminary,” which make a massive series. 
In Vol. xxiv, No. 1, an interesting article by the Editor, Dr. Charles 
A. Anderson, sets out the circumstances and quotes the text of “ The 
Chain Petition” of 1797, when signatories from fourteen Protestant 
and one Roman Catholic churches in Philadelphia addressed the 
Pennsylvania legislature, and secured the right to stop traffic past 
churches during divine service by chains across the roads. The Act 
of 1798 permitting this was in force for 30 years. The same peti- 
tioners pressed for action in a number of other matters of public 
morals. There was effective “Church Co-operation” in Philadelphia 
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150 years ago. Vol. xxiv, No. 4, contains an important article on 
“ American relations with the Papacy” by Dr. Hubertis Cummings. 


Proceedings of the Presbyterian Historical Society of Ireland, 1944-45 
and 1945-46. 


Fasti of the Irish Presbyterian Church, Part ix. (Sixth Period, 1778. 
-1820.) 


Proceedings of the Scottish Church History Society. Not received. 


Members of the Council. 


1946 - 47 


Hon. President—Emeritus Professor P. Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D. 


President and Librarian —8. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 50, Belvedere Road, 
London, 8.E. 19. 


Vice-President— 


Editor of “ Journal ’’—Rev. Professor R. D. Whitehorn, M.B.E., M.A., D.D., West- 
minster College, Cambridge. 


Colleague Archivist—Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., 22, Peel Street, London, W. 8. 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. D, Morrison, 25, Rowsley Avenue, London, N.W. 4. 
Sscretary—Rev, J. T. Gillespie, M.A., 187, Blackborough Road, Reigate, Surrey. 


Mombeore of Council—Mr. John Barr, F.C.1.8., Mr. W. H. Buchanau, Mr. A, Douglas 
Drury, Rev. A. D. Harcus, M.A., D.D., Rev. K.D. Keay. M. A, Miss E.R. Mackey. 
B.A., Mr. R. McMinn, B.A., Mr. R. 8. Robee. Mr. J. M. Ross, M.A., Rev. G. 
Shearer, M. A., Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., B.D. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 


Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 


and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 


Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and History Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 


communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 
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St. Heen’s: Mr. G. Turton, 123 Alder Hey Road, Eccleston, St. Helens. 

St. Leonarp’s-on-Sea: Mr. F. Dawson, 62 Vale Road, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Sate: Mr. J. W. A. Abernethy, 56 Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

— — Rev. J. P. Douglas, The Manse, Seaton Delaval, Northum- 

rland. 


— St. Nicholas—Mr. A. H. Atkinson, 82 Monkmoor Road, Shrews- 


ury. 
SmitotH: St. Andrew’s—Mr. T. Carr, 4 Burnswark Terrace, Silloth, Carlisle, 
SourHaMpTon: St. Andrew’s—Mr. W. R. Kay, 7 Radway Road, Southampton. 
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SouTHEND: St. George’s—Mr. T. G. Murray, 19 Salisbury Road, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

Sournport: St. George’s—Mr. J. Fisher, 96 Bibby Road, Southport, Lancs. 

Sout SHreLps: St. john’s—Mr. J. Forsyth, 11 Harton Grove, South Shields. 

SouTH SH1eLps: St. Paul’s—Mr. J. Byers, 66 Tynedale Road, South Shields. 

StarrorpD: Mr. A. Coates, 16 Rising Brook, Stafford. 

STAMFORDHAM: Mr. Wm, Batey, Gilchesters, Stamfordham, po gang 2 

Stockport: Heaton Chapel—Mr. A. C, Wilson, 14 Earl Road, Heaton Moor, 
Stockport. 

SrockTon-oN-Tees: St. Andrew’s and St. George’s—Mr. G. G. Campbell, 
National Provincial Bank House, High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

SUNDERLAND: North Bridge Street—Mr. J. G. Laver, 9 Sandringham Terrace, 
Sunderland. 

SUNDERLAND: Roker—Miss J. M. Harcus, M.A., 27 Sea View Gardens, Roker, 
Sunderland. 

SUNDERLAND: St. George’s—Mr. E. N. Lack, 7 Greenrigg Gardens, Sunderland. 

SUNDERLAND: Trinity and St. James’—Mr. T. H. Bl 1 Richard Avenue, 
Sunderland. 

Swinpon: Mr. L. W. C. Heavens, 52 Morse Street, Swindon, Wilts. 

Turopton: Dr. J. A. Smail, Rothbury, Morpeth, Northumberland. 

Torquay: Mr. G. H. Stephen, 58 Windsor Road, Torquay. 

Tunsripce Wewts: St. Andrew’s—Mr. J. A. McNab, 3 Lonsdale Gardens, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Tuntey: Mr. J. Glover, 114 Towngate, Eccleston, Chorley, Lancs. 

TyupesLey: Mr. T. Bridge, Ramore, Tyldesley, Lancs. 

Wattesey: Seacombe—Mr. J. R. —_ 26 Thorncliffe Road, Wallasey, Ches. 

Wattesey: Egremont—Mr. G. W. P. Shaw, 59 Kingsway, Wal! ° 


Watisenp: Mr. W. Erskine, 21 Peartree Gardens, Newcastle-on-Tyne 6. 


Warrincton: Mr. W. M. Walker, 56 Fairfield Road, Stockton Heath, War- 
rington. 

Wetwyn Garven City: Free Church—Mr. C. T. Cole, 7 The Valley Green, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

West Kirsy: Mr. D. A. Wilson, 3 Claremont Road, West Kirby, Cheshire. 

Wuarton: Miss S. Clarke, 274 Manchester Road, Little Hulton, nr. Bolton. 

Wauirtey Bay: Mr. J. L. Angus, 11 Latimer Street, Tynemouth, North Shilds. 

Wican: Trinity—Mr. G. Lovatt, 20 Green Hayes Avenue, Wigan, Lancs. 

WoLvERHAMPTON: Mr. A. Telfer, 186 Dunstall Road, Wolverhampton, 

Wortuinc: Mr. F. Kitcher, 60 South Farm Road, Worthing, Sussex. 

Yorx: Mr. J. T. Roe, 41 St. Swithin’s Walk, York. 





